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COLORADO SCENERY. 

All Atlantic-slope mountain scenery, as the White 
Mountains, the Adirondacks, and the Alleghanies, is 
tame compared with the infinite variety and stupen- 
dous views to be found in the Rocky Mountains. 
After crossing the Missouri River, the traveler passes 
over a great plain which stretches unbroken to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains. Westward they rise 
in successive ranges, each overtopping the preced- 
ing one, until they culminate in the massive, snow- 
crowned chain which is the dividing ridge between 
the waters flowing toward the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. As a whole, this range of mountains is sup- 
posed to be the grandest and most massive in the 
world. Colorado, from which our views of the Rocky 
Mountains were taken, is an immense territory, con- 
taining over one hundred and five thousand square 
miles ; a region so varied in its characteristics as to 
afford a sublime field for the landscape-painter. Its 
luxuriant parks, its elevated table-lands, its wild 
canons and snowy peaks, almost defy the pencil of 
the artist. 

The mountain system of Colorado is the grandest 
and most magnificent embraced in any equal extent 
of surface on the earth. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the Rocky Mountains, which cross this territory 
from north to south, are only a narrow, broken ridge. 
Opposite, and west of the city of Denver, along the 



route to Georgetown, from which were taken the 
views in this number of The Aldine, the Rocky 
Mountain system is over three hundred miles wide ! 
The traveler who penetrates half that distance, climb- 
ing their steep and rugged sides, plunging through 
torrents of ice-cold water, frequently resting in the 
loveliest of valleys, walled in by cliffs and peaks that 
pierce the clouds, can easily imagine that the world 
is made of mountains. Never, until this tour has 
been attempted, can the vast extent, bulk, and mas- 
siveness of the Rocky Mountains be fully realized. 
There may be isolated spurs and peaks elsewhere, 
possessing a more striking individuality, or lifting 
their summits a little higher above the sea level ; but 
for vastness of extent, gigantic proportions, and com- 
manding sublimity and beauty of scenery, the cloud- 
capped, snow-crested Rocky Mountains stand alone 
in the world. Those who have exhausted other 
mountain regions of the globe — who have feasted 
upon the beauties of the Alps, the Apennines, and 
even the Himalayan ranges, go to Colorado to real- 
ize a full fruition of their grandest conceptions of 
mountain scenery. 

Wonderful as is the chain of Rocky Mountains 
throughout its great length, its grandeur appears to 
culminate in Colorado, where its several ranges are 
crowded together, and its peaks are the loftiest and 
most numerous. Our artist sought this section, that 
he might place before our readers the finest scenery 
of the great West. An English gentleman, who vis- 
ited Denver City, at the foot of what he called the 
"Shining Mountains,' 1 and looked for the first time 
on the "everlasting hills," says the early sun was 
shining brightly, throwing all sorts of fantastic sha- 
dows on the foot-hills, silvering the white summits 
of the Snowy Range with a brightness almost too daz- 
zling to look upon. Seventy miles to the northward 
towered Long's Peak, every gorge and chasm on its 
rugged sides being discernible, while a drooping white 
cloud enveloped its venerable head with a fleecy, 
gauze-like veil. The ride along the valley of Plum 



Creek to the top of the divide between the Platte and 
the Arkansas rivers, and down the other side, was very 
grand, simply too beautiful for description. The road 
runs by grassy slopes, between huge mountains, past 
castellated rocks of white sandstone, half-hidden by 
the groves of pines, reminding one of the ruins of 
ancient castles so numerous in the Old World; past 
monuments of red and white sandstone with ferrugi- 
nous caps ; over creeks and under occasional snow 
sheds, until Colorado Springs are reached at the base 
of Pike's Peak. 

Many of the ranges composing the Rocky Moun- 
tain system have local names, as the Snowy Range of 
the Sierra Madre, the Sangre de Chr-isto, Saguache, 
Roan, Elkhorn, and Rabbit-Ear mountains. In 1869 
a number of the peaks of these ranges were measured, 
when it was found that from a single stand-point a 
thousand could be counted, each exceeding fourteen 
thousand feet in height above the sea level, none of 
them varying in their altitude two hundred feet. The 
Snowy Range, as the dividing ridge is locally called, 
is very serpentine in its course. Entering Colorado 
near its northeast corner, it runs in a southeasterly 
course for a long distance, then turns abruptly east, 
turns south again, and thence west, until it envelops 
the head-waters of the Arkansas, where it turns 
once more to the south, passing into New Mexico. 
The most noted peaks, all of which belong to this 
main range, and are over fourteen thousand feet 
in height, are Long's, Edmund's, James, Grey, Lin- 
coln, Harvard, Yale, and the Mount of the Holy 
Cross. Hundreds of others, quite as lofty, have not 
yet been named. The diverging ranges have moun- 
tains as high, some of which are more rugged and 
picturesque than any in the Snowy Range. One of 
the most celebrated of these is Pike's Peak, upon 
the extremity of an interior range. It is a long dis- 
tance from any other snowy ranges and peaks, but if 
the traveler climbs to the top he will find vast fields 
where the snow never melts, and miniature lakes 
from which the ice never disappears. From these 
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SNOWY RANGE OF THE SIERRA MADRE, ROCKY MOUNTAINS. —A. F. Dunner. 



mountains the river system of Colorado is derived — 
the North Platte, which flows northward into Wyo- 
ming ; the Grand River, which empties into the Cali- 
fornia Gulf of the Pacific ; the South Platte, which 
flows due east to the Missouri ; the Arkansas River, 
which joins the Mississippi in the lower corner 01 
the State of Arkansas ; and the Rio Grande del Norte, 
which flows through New Mexico, and empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico. Thus it will be seen that rivers 
flow out of Colorado in all directions, proving it to 
be the highest land on the continent. 

Rivers flowing through mountains make those im- 
mense canons which are so wonderful and grand in 
Colorado. The largest picture of our Colorado series 
represents a wild canon so often found in the Sierra 
Madre range of the Rocky Mountains. It is known 
as the Clear Creek Canon, so called after a stream of 
that name which flows through it. Another canon, 
smaller, but even more picturesque than this one, 
called the Devil's Canon, branches out from the side 
of Clear Creek Canon. The sides of solid rock are 
very precipitous, clothed with pines and firs wherever 
they can find the slightest foothold, but appearing 
bare and rugged in many places where it is impos- 
sible for any vegetation to grow. Clear Creek, so 
named from the purity of its waters, tumbles and 
dashes downward with a sullen roar. In the dis- 
tance appear the barren sides of Grey's Peak, four- 
teen thousand two hundred and fifty-one feet high, 
its summit gleaming with perpetual snow. Until a 
comparatively recent date these solitudes have re- 
mained undisturbed, as the few lines of travel in the 
western country have generally sought the most con- 
venient routes. It was only when an occasional 
artist or tourist found his way thither, that the solemn 



silence was broken by other sounds than the roar of 
the torrent, the moaning of the wind, or the scream 
of the eagle. To-day, the summit of Grey's Peak, as 
well as all the wonderful' scenery in that region, is 
easily accessible to the tourist and pleasure-seeker 
from the Eastern States. The Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way, with its luxurious traveling coaches, will take 
passengers through to Denver, with but two changes 
of cars west of Chicago. A more direct or pleasanter 
route does not exist. From Denver to Georgetown 
is fifty miles, by drive or rail ; thence twelve miles by 
carriage to the timber line, and then afoot or on 
horseback to the summit of the peak in less than 
three miles. Ladies and children can easily make 
the ascent, riding all the way along a trail which zig- 
zags up the face of the mountain, and descends in 
the same manner on the other side. A favorite plan 
is to stop at the Baker Silver Mine all night, starting 
out at daylight for the peak, so as to reach it by sun- 
rise. These mountains are rich in gold and silver 
ores, and in pursuit of the precious metals the miner 
is traversing them in all directions. Long proces- 
sions of mules, laden with ore, are seen picking their 
way by the side of precipices and over chasms, along 
a trail hitherto only trodden, at long intervals, by the 
moccasin of the red man. 

From Denver to the base of the Snow Range of 
the Sierra Madre Mountains, the road runs for four- 
teen miles over the level plain, the monotony of 
which is only broken by an occasional " ranche," or 
a stray herd of cattle. The mountain pass is entered 
at Golden City, and from thence the ascent of the 
mountains can be made. 

Sudden showers are frequent among these moun- 
tains, coming up in a few moments, enveloping the 



canons in gloom and obscurity, which is suddenly 
dissipated by a burst of sunshine, leaving the rocks 
glistening with moisture and the verdure resplendent 
with the effects of the evanescent storm. Far above 
where any tree will grow, the tourist will find mil- 
lions of wild flowers, some of them springing up 
through the snow and blossoming upon its bosom. 
Spring comes in Juty, and brings only willows, grasses 
and hardy ferns, but the brief August summer clothes 
them richly with the gaudiest Alpine flowers. Here 
flourishes the Alpine primrose, the richest and rarest 
of all the wild flowers. Between the timber region 
and the belt of perpetual snow on these " Mother 
Mountains," will be found the mountain sheep, elk, 
bear, the beautiful ptarmigan, or white grouse, which 
changes its plumage to assimilate the colors that sur- 
round — snow-white in winter, and brown in summer. 
The salubrity of the climate, and the equable tem- 
perature and dryness of the atmosphere, have drawn 
many invalids to this section of Colorado in search 
of health. Hotels are springing up almost in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Clear Creek Canon. The valley 
of Clear Creek at this point is half a mile wide, and 
noted for its wondrous beauty. The deep gorge of 
Virginia Canon terminates at the northern boun- 
dary of this town. It was in the near vicinity of 
Idaho and the Clear Creek Canon that Bierstadt 
made his studies for his great painting, entitled 
" Storm in the Rocky Mountains," which elicited so 
much praise at the World's Exposition in Paris in 
1869. Seated in the shadow of a large boulder, he 
worked for days, faithfully reproducing the grand 
scene of a wild summer storm sweeping over the 
lofty peaks.- Our artist has been equally as happy 
in giving us faithful views of this enchanting land. 



